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‘Courtesy of the Washington Star. 


On Board the S. S. Tuscania 
: Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont (right) bids good-bye to Miss Jessie Dell, 
United States Civil Service Commissioner, who, together with about. | : 
fifty other fraternal delegates from the National Woman's Party, will | ~ | | 
| attend the World Conference of the International Woman Suffrage 
: Alliance in Paris, France, May 30-June 6. Mrs. Belmont will join the 
: delegation in Paris about June |, 
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world, I was invited to speak be- 


I had letters of introduction, that these 


opportunities were given me, as well as ° 
the privilege of meeting some charming 


Japanese ladies at a luncheon given for 
me at Mrs. Fleisher’s house. The group I 
met there was a representative one; 
drawn from the Conservatives and Lib- 


erals, the court and diplomatic circles, 


the Y. W. C. A., and those in contact with 
world politics. Mr. Fleisher’s newspaper 
—The Japan Advertiser—is the most im- 
portant English-printed paper, and where 
it leads the others follow; consequently 
the advance publicity and report of the 
meetings was excellent, and I was inter- 


viewed a dozen times by the native | 
press. Thus Feminist propaganda spread 


throughout Japan—and even into China, 
for when I arrived at Shanghai there 


was Ruth Benedict of the North China © 
Daily News, eager to get a story about the 
National Woman’s Party for the wom-— 


an’s page. 


At the conclusion of my visit, the Japa- : 
- nese said emphatically, that a great im- 
petus had been given to the woman move- 


ment in their country. 


“The first talk was before the Tokyo 
Women’s Club, the membership of which — 


includes foreign-born residents and a few 


HE Social-Democratic women depu- 


placed before the House a resolution 


concerning the equality of the sexes in — 


family law. The proposition is intro- 
duced like this: “Our constitution states 
equality of sexes before the law; this 
principle is completely realized in the 
public law of our republic; only in private 
law, especially in family law, the old in- 


equalities of the past are still existent; . 
it is in keeping with our constitution and. 
with the spirit of our time to end this 


situation. This is the aim of our pro- 
posal. In order to facilitate a speedy 
reform of at least that part of the ex- 
isting family law which seems old-fash- 
ioned and obsolete to all classes of our 
population, this proposal is reduced 
to the regulation of the rights between 
husbands and wives, and between parents 
and children during existing marriage.” 

At present the so-called family right 
is based on the “Burgerliches Gesetzbuch” 
of the year 1803; some alterations were 
made in 1914. On the whole, this law is 
not very reactionary as far as women’s 
rights are concerned, but it is based on 
the idea (still rather strongly prevalent 


fore two organizations of Japanese _ 
women. It was through the kindness of 
Mr. and Mrs. Rleisher of Tokyo, to whom 


vention. 


| ties in the Austrian Parliament have - 


_By Mary Winsor 


Japanese. I had been assigned as a topic 
the activities of women throughout the 
world—a spacious subject, which I sim- 
plified by confining myself to the inter- 
national peace movement among women 
such as I had seen it at first-hand, and the 
work of the National Woman’s Party. 
The audience received with gasps of 
astonishment the information compiled 
by our legal experts as to the disabilities 


of women in the United States, and were 


keenly appreciative of our determination 


to remedy them. 


Two days later the Baroness Ishimoto, 


who with her husband represents the 


most advanced elements in Japan, as well 


as being a highly-educated and charming | 
person, gave me a delightful Japanese 


luncheon at a tea-house, and invited the 


Feminist and labor leaders to meet me. — 
This was preliminary to my lecture to | 
the Japanese suffragists. They are or- 
ganized as The Institute to Study the 
Problems of Women; for they say that no.’. Feminist ideals. 
real:study has been made of the peculiar ya 

situation. of Japanese women; only par- 
, tial’ studies made by men. The presiding 
genius of this meeting was the’ able . 
intelligent chairman of . the Institute,. 
Miss Ichikawa is a 
member ofthe National Womar’s Party, 


Fusaye Ichikawa. 


and was present at our Seneca Falls Con- 


By Helene Scheu-Riesz 


in the population), that man is the head 
of the family, and has the duty to keep 


his wife and his children, but he, on the 


other hand, has the right to decide all 


about the management of his household 
and the education of his children. The 
proposal wants to change this and make 
the rights and the duties of men and 


women perfectly equal. 


First of all: An Austrian woman 
marrying a-foreigner should not any more 
loose her nationality and become a sub- 


ject of the State to which her husband 


belongs. 
At present the aw speaks of the so- 


called paternal right to decide for the | 


children about certain things in which 
children under age cannot decide for 
themselves. If the father dies a guardian 
has to be named by the courts, and some- 
times the mother is taken as a guardian. 
Now, the paternal rights should be 
changed into parental rights, so that the 
mother has the full authority of the father 
after his death. 

The proposal says also that both hus- 


band and wife should equally be obliged 


The ‘gathering: ‘took place at 


Equal Rights 


a recent cruise around the 


Bunka Apartments—the first apartment 


house on the American model ever built 
in Japan. The introduction into Japan 


of our American style of building was 
such a revolution in Japanese methods 
and habits of life that the Government 
thought the apartments should be opened 
by them in person. A few days after I 
spoke, there was a formal ceremony and 
banquet, at which the Minister of Edu- 
cation, the Minister of Home Affairs, the 
Mayor of Tokyo, and other officials made 
congratulatory addresses. I was the in- 
formal opener, as it were, for the Femin- 
ists. It was an opportunity to reach the 
heart of the real Japan; there were many 
there who spoke no English, and an inter- 


preter translated as I went along. By 


urgent request, I was to tell them how we, 
in America, had won the vote, and they 


were thrilled by our struggle and our 
‘prison experiences. 


I found the women of the Far East— 


wherever I came into contact with them — 


on my rapid journey—very receptive to 
They realize that no 


.. patriotic ambitions for their respective 
- countries will be successful unless the 
. position of women is improved and their 


nation kept abreast of the world’s prog- 


ress. And they are much impressed and 
- encouraged by the clear-cut Feminist pro- 


gram of the National Woman’s Party, 


which is summed in one word—_ 


‘Equality. 


Women’s Rights Before the Austrian Parliament — 


to pay towards the cost of housekeeping 
according to their capacity. 

The present law states a duty of hus- 
band to pay his wife a sum sufficient to 
“proper keep” (anstandiger Unterhalt). 
The proposal changes this into the duty 
of each party to keep himself or herself; 
only if one of them is incapable of earn- 
ing a living, then the other party has the 
duty to pay for his or her keep according 
to his or her financial capacity or possi- 
bility of earning. The duty of the wife 
to keep the husband is a perfectly new 
idea introdued by this proposal. 

At present the wife takes the name of 
the husband. The proposal says that a 
married couple should have to choose 
their married name and take either the 
husband’s or the wife’s name. 

At present the wife has to follow the 
husband into his home. The proposal says 
that the home chosen by husband and wife 


should only be changed by their common 


will. If one of them should be obliged 
by important reasons to change his or her 
abode, the other party should not be con- 
strained to follow there if he or she has 
important reasons to keep him or her 
away from it. If the common household 
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May 29, 1926 
has to be dissolved by this fact, their pos- 


sessions have to be parted according to — 


their conditions of finance and capacity 


of earning. The court should decide about | 


the support of the weaker one and about 
the support and education of the children. 
The proposal states especially Equal 
Rights and duties towards the children. 
A very important statement in the old 


book of civil right says that in case of 


doubt the fact is taken for granted that 
a fortune out of earnings is possession of 


the husband. This statement belongs to 
the time where women were not earning 


money at all, though, of course, even then 
by their work in the house ia helped to- 


wards saving money and building up a 


fortune. But at present where, e. g., in . 
Austria half of all the women are earning = 


their living by their own work, this state- 
ment has lost all its sense, and the pro- 
posal wants to change it into the state- 
ment that in case of doubt the family 
fortune should belong to both menene 
and wife in equal parts. 


This change does not seem strong : 


enough, for in many cases the husband 
will prove that he was the bread-earner, 


and will keep for himself what he has 


saved in 20 years, while the wife, who has 


not received payment for her work as 
_ a housekeeper and has helped to save the 
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fortune will not receive a penny of it. 
The proposal has been placed before 


the House, but has not even yet been dis-. 


cussed. The small number of women in 
Parliament, so out of proportion to their 
numbers as voters, have not succeeded in 
persuading the politicians that women’s 
conditions of life and women’s influence 
on life might be more important for the 
future of the world than all the discus- 
sions of so-called national honor and na- 


tional boundaries and other things about 


which, not only hot and eager discussions 
are carried on, but even wars are waged 
and the blood of fathers, brothers and 
sons is shed. 


L. Crozier-French 


RS. L. CROZIER-FRENCH of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, attended 
the Baltimore Conference of the 

National Woman’s Party on May 10. She 

was staying at Headquarters in Washing- 

ton in the Tennessee Room, which is being 
furnished in her honor by Tennessee 

- women, when she was suddenly taken ill 

Wednesday afternoon, May 12. On Fri- 

day afternoon, May 14, her pulse stopped 

venting. 
‘Her life had been devoted to women 

and her sudden illness came while on a 


visit in connection -with the interests of 


women. 

It has been my. guivitege to be very 
closely associated with her during -the 
past fifteen years, and to know first hand 


of her loyalty, her faithfulness, her never- © 
She 


failing interest and steadfastness. 
was 75 years of age on May 7, 1926, when 
she set out from Knoxville for her auto- 
mobile trip to Washington with friends. 
Rich in experience, with a lifetime of trail- 
blazing behind her, she yet was so young 
in spirit, so energetic in action, so quick 
in thought, that youth ever found her con- 
genial and sought friendship with her. 
For a longer time than I can remember, 
her name has been synonymous with the 
woman movement in Tennessee. I knew 
her first, in the days when the fruit of the 
plantings of the suffrage pioneers in my 
State, of which she was one of the fore- 
most, was ripening into tangible suffrage 
organizations. I knew her also in the 
first organization of the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
‘sociation and in the Federated clubs, and 
through an active correspondence. Mem- 
ory calls up innumerable pictures her 
in conferences, in committee meetings, in 
parliamentary law classes, in conventions, 
but the freshest, most treasured of all is 
the last long private talk I had with her 


‘Just after her arrival in Washington on © 


this her last mission for Equal Rights. 
She was always one who looked for- 
ward toward the future rather than 


An Appreciation by Sue S. White 


backward on the past. Her approach to | 
me was always as though she had said: 


“We understand each other and know 


By and 

MRS. L. CROZIER-FRENCH 
what is back of that understandng, back 
of our friendship and association; now 
let’s see what lies ahead.” She wasted 


_ little time on old issues, on reminiscing of 


past experiences. We had been through a 
dramatic period of suffrage work together. 
Sometimes she would refer to scenes we 


had shared, but always as an incident to 


the larger scope of the woman movement 
yet to be traversed which she saw so 
clearly. She sought growth always, and 
was of that courageous type that can 
stand alone with a conviction. 


_ Mrs. French was a pioneer also in edu-: 
cation, and as early as 1885 introduced 


new methods of education in a private 
school conducted by herself and her sister, 
Lucy Graham Crozier, in Knoxville, 


More than forty years ago she Lcuded 


Ossoli Circle of Knoxville, said to be the 
oldest woman’s club in the South. She 
founded also the Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, as well as the 
Writers’ Club, now the Knoxville branch 


of the American Pen Women. She was a 


charter member of the Knoxville. Art Mu- 
seum and Knoxville. Lyceum, and always 
took a great interest in these organiza- 
tions. She served. as State president of 
the Tennessee Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and of the Tennessee Equal Suf- 
frage Association and as State chairman 
of the National Woman’s Party. She was 
one of the leading spirits in the organiza- 
tion of the Tennessee Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, and a lecturer and teacher of 
parliamentary law. 

She believed in women and in ‘thelr 
power to develop individually and col- 
lectively. Her delight was to place re- 
sponsibility upon them and see them take 
hold of it. She ran for municipal office 
in Knoxville, knowing she could not: be 
elected, but to encourage women along 
these lines. For the same reason she per- 
mitted her name to be used in connection 


- with other offices which she had no idea 


of winning. In every situation she faced 
her first thought was “will it be of service 


in the advancement of women,” and when 


she: saw her way, she did not hesitate, 
whatever personal sacrifice was involved. 
She was independent in spirit am had an 
indomitable will. 

The woman movement has not lost her. 
It can not lose any one who becomes a 
part of it as she did over and over again 
throughout her busy days. She lives in 
the organizations she helped to build, in 
the thought she helped to direct, in the 
faith and purpose she inspired. 

Her last interest centered in the com- 
pletion of the Tennessee Room at Head- 
quarters of the National Woman’s Party. 
At the moment she was stricken she was 
talking with Mrs. Lawrence D. Tyson, 
wife of Senator Tyson of Tennessee, about 
the furnishing of this room, and had just 
pointed out to Mrs. Tyson the name plate 
on the door, which reads: “Tennessee 
Room, in honor of Mrs. L. Crozier-French, 
in appreciation of her life work for 
women.” Tennessee will complete the fur- 
nishing of this room as a memorial to her. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


To remove all forme of the subjection of 
| women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 21. 
[ House Joint Resolution Number 75. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 10, 1928, 
by Senator Curtis. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 18, 19238 
by D. RB. Anrnony. 


Equal Rights 


Woman as Chameleon 


AN the leopard change his spots? Proverbially, no. But the woman can 
change her color. Married to a brown husband, she may turn brown; 
beside a yellow spouse, she appears of a jaundiced hue; wed her to a negro, 
she assumes the deepest sable, and so on through all the tints of the rainbow! 
We have slovenly Peter for authority that a man is incapable of these 


transformations. “For let him (the Blackamoor) try with all his might, he 


cannot change from black to white.” 
But the female is more versatile. She can because she must. The Cable 
Act supplies the magic formula to accomplish this feat of legerdemain. A 


woman citizen who marries an alien ineligible to citizenship shall cease to be 


a citizen of the United States. Presto! In a minute, in the twinkling of an 
eye, it’s done and she is vested with the same nationality as her husband, 
although that nationality may have derived its being from a land and a race 
on the other side of the globe, separated from the United States by thousands 
of miles and thousands of years of culture and tradition. 

Furthermore: an American woman loses her citizenship even when marry- 
ing an alien eligible to American citizenship if she lives with him in a foreign 
country for more than two, or in somg cases five, years. Now it is generally 
understood that the purpose of marriage is to live with one’s husband, but the 
framers of the Cable Act seem to have regarded this as an audacious departure 
to be severely rebuked. “My native land, good-night!”’ must be forever in her 
case. Thus is a woman gently encouraged to patronize the home-made article 
when selecting matrimonial wares. 

Any one marrying a foreigner and residing on foreign soil is subjected to 
the strain of adapting one’s self to a strange language, strange customs; in 
short, a completely different environment—a difficult task at best. The Cable 
Act deliberately makes it harder for the woman by taking away her nationality 
under just the circumstances which might make her need of it most intense. 


It also sets up an unnatural conflict between patriotism and affection for a 


husband. It is quite conceivable that one might be very much in love with a 
man without being equally enamoured of his country. Why should she be 


compelled to take,it for better or for. worse, perhaps, to-find out that it was 


worse than she took it for? ne 
But what about the American male? Is he ever put in such a predicament? — 
Oh dear, No! Don’t worry about him. As a member of the protected sex he 
is free to marry whom he will and fix his residence wherever he chooses with- - 
out suffering any penalties; he can marry a Hottentot and dwell with her in 
far Cathway, and Uncle Sam will recognize him as his child as long as he 
lives. It is only the woman on whom the law makes these weird demands. — 
But the National Woman’s Party is going to alter all that, and the approach- 
ing session of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, where we will meet 
women of many nations, smarting under the same injustice, will give us power- 
ful aid and comfort in securing equal citizenship for the women of the world. 


| Mary WINSor. 
Checking Up 


[" is a matter of regret to the editors of Equa Ricuts that lack of space 
, prevents the publication of the detailed reports of the State Branches and 
Standing Committees of the Woman’s Party, which made such an interesting 
feature of the Baltimore Conference. It is, however, a matter of congratula- 
tion that these reports are too extensive for publication, for they represent an 
astonishing amount of practical work accomplished and indicate a most satis- 
factory development of the Party’s activities in the field. 

One of the most impressive of the reports was the statement of the New 
York City Industrial Council, of which Mary Murray is chairman. This 
report shows that the Council holds regular monthly meetings, that it has an 
active membership of about 400, that it has sold some 3,000 copies of Equa. 
Ricuts, and that it is constantly on the alert to prevent and to remove dis- 
criminations against women in industry. | 

Rich in practical suggestions, the reports of both Standing Committees 
and State Branches provide excellent material for analysis. 

Checking up on one’s work from time to time is a wholesome tonic. We 
recommend to our State Branches a careful keeping of records and suggest 


that a brief monthly report of State activities should be regularly sent to 
Equa Ricuts for publication. 
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American Bar Association Journal, 

Edward Clark Lukens, of the Phila 
delphia Bar, states that the Woman’s 
' Party is proposing an amendment to the 
National Constitution providing that 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction,” and 
that it is amazing to find women thus 
seeking to end the “privileges” and “pro- 
tection” of their sex. : 

The labor laws imposing seiteetione 
upon woman’s right to work, but not upon 


ie an within in the October issue of the 


man’s right, are foremost among the so- 


called “privileges” and “protection” which 
_ Mr. Lukens would have preserved. Under 
the Equal Rights Amendment, all labor 
enactments would have to be upon a non- 
sex basis. In other words, protective 
legislation applying exclusively to women 
would be prohibited. For this reason, 
Mr. Lukens finds the amendment objec- 
tionable, and many women, for the same 
reason, find it acceptable. 

The Woman’s Party believes that if 
labor legislation is desirable, or neces- 
sary, it should be enacted for all workers 
irrespective of sex. Protective legislation 
that includes women, but exempts men, 
handicaps women’s economic advance- 


Reply 


By Burnita Shelton Matthews 


of the District of Columbia Bar 


opened to women. The ruling was that 
the “legislative service necessitates work 
during very long and often unseasonable 


_ hours,” and that it is for the special pro- 


tection of women to be excluded from such 
service.” So women still retain the “privi- 


lege” of having all positions under the | 


Wisconsin legislature closed to them, and 
open only to men. 


ND if another instance is needed, wit- 
ness the women employees of the 


.New York transportation companies who 


lost the actual protection of well-paid jobs 
when the legislature in 1919 imposed 
upon them the theoretical protection of a 
labor law for women only.* It will be 
remembered that this law limited the 
working day of women employed as ticket 
agents, guards and conductors, to nine 
hours, and prohibited night work between 
10 P. M. and 6 A. M. At the request of 
the Industrial Commission, an examina- 
tion of the books of the transportation 
companies in Greater New York was made 
to show how nearly the new law was in 


| ‘mént: Tt limits the ‘wontam worker's scope “harmony with “Womefi’s’’ ‘@iployment at 


of activity and increases that of the man 


by barring her from certain occupations, | 
by excluding her from employments at. 
night, and by “protecting” her to such an 


extent as to render her ineffective as a 
competitor. Moreover, to restrict the con- 
ditions of women’s work, and not those 
of men, fortifies the harmful assumption 
that to labor for pay is primarily the pre- 
rogative of the male, and that women are 
a class apart who are only allowed to en- 
gage in paid work at special hours, under 
special supervision, and subject to a 
governmental regulations. 


When there is an examination one by 


- one of each of the “privileges” women are 
supposed to enjoy, it is found that in 
practically every case it is really the man, 


not the woman, who is protected. Take 
an instance from Wisconsin. Several 


years ago that State gave to women “the 
same rights and privileges under the law 
as men,” except they were not to be denied 
“the special protection and privileges” 


which they then enjoyed “for the general . 


welfare.”* Of course, it was supposed 
that by the passage of this law, women 
were eligible for employment by the legis- 
lature, and that an old statute limiting 
legislative employees to men had been 
superseded.? But the positions were not 


*From 1926, issue American Bar Associa- 


tion Journal. ‘Reply to the article “Shall Women 


Throw Away Their Privileges?” by Edward Clark 
Lukens, in the October, 1925, issue of the American 
Bar Association Journal. 

1. Wis. Laws of 1921, Ch, 629. 


the time the law was passed. What this 
examination really revealed was that 83 
per cent of the employments of women 
were not in accord with the new statute.° 
Nor could adjustments to the law be 


made. For example, the women could not 


take any of the night shifts, and hence 
could not conform to the established seni- 
ority rule whereby those employees who 
had been the longest in the service had 
the preference in shifts and easy runs. 
The Brooklyn Rapid Transit discharged 
more than 300 women. The New York 
Railways Company dropped 203. These 
eliminations are typical of those of other 
companies. Yet the women and their em- 
ployers were very anxious that they re- 


tain their positions. More than half of 
the women were supporting children or | 


other dependents. The work was much 
easier than domestic service, and the 


hours fewer and more regular. The rate 


of pay was higher. The health of the 
women was improved. Notwithstanding 


this, the “protection” of the law ousted | 


- the women from their jobs. Men, many of 


whom opposed the employment of women 
in the transportation service, were in 
reality the law’s beneficiaries.. Fortu- 
nately, the statute in question was later 
modified.*® 

2. Wis. Laws of 1917, Ch. 684, Sec. 14. 

8. Ops. Wis. Atty. Gen., Vol. 12, p.. 18. 

4. N. ¥. Laws of 1919, Ch. 588. 

6. Protective Labor Legislation, by E. F. Baker, 


Columbia University Studies in Political Science, Vol. 
116, No. 2, pp. 871-389. 


as a valid health regulation.’ 
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Should Have Equal Rights With Men: 


INCE women must compete with men, 
the field is fair only when men and 
women are on a footing of equality in all 


- protective measures. A large number of 
_ States already have labor legislation that 


applies to all workers engaged in a par- 
ticular occupation. For example, Florida 


has a law providing seats for both men 


and women employed in mercantile or 
other business pursuits.’ In Georgia, a 
10-hour day in cotton or woolen manu- 
facturing establishments is prescribed for 
the workers,* men and women alike, and 
the Oregon 10-hour statute for persons in 
mills and factories has been upheld by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
It is true 
that there are no minimum wage laws 
applicable to men, but it is to be expected 
that there will soon be none for women, 
as the courts are declaring them invalid 
because contrary to the Constitution of 
the United States.” _ 

In the old countries that take first place 
as to progress in the cause of women’s 
freedom, the major organizations of wom- 
en are unalterably opposed to a differen- 
tiation in labor legislation based on sex. 
This is because they know it works to 
woman’s disadvantage, particularly in 
times of unemployment when work is 
scarce. In the United States, the Woman’s 
Party and various branches of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club are 


among the more important organized 


groups taking this position. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the rank and file of 
working women in this country appearing 
at hearings to object to proposed protec- 
tive legislation for their sex is ever on 
the increase, and ever more articulate. 
It is asserted by Mr. Lukens that “most 


of the States have laws either making it 


a penal offense for a man to desert and 
fail to support his wife and children, or 
enabling the court to compel such a hus- 
band or father to make periodical pay- 
ments for their support,” and that this 
legislation would be adversely affected by 


the application of the Equal Rights prin- 


ciple. The majority of the States having 
penal non-support enactments already 
make it an offense for the mother as well 
as for the father to desert and neglect 
to maintain their children. For instance, 
the Massachusetts statute states that 
“. . . Any parent, whether father or 
mother, who deserts or wilfully neglects 
or refuses to provide for the support .. . 
of his or her child under the age of six- 
teen, ... shall be punished ‘by a fine 

. or by imprisonment. . .”4+ The trend 


6. N. ¥. Laws of 1920, Ch. 284. 

7. Fla. Rev. Gen. Stats. (1920), Sec. 5068. 

8. Park’s Ga. Code, Sec. 313 

9. Bunting v. Oregon, 2438 U. 4 426. 

10. Adkins v. The Children’s Hospital, 261 U. s. 
525 (D. C.); Topeka Laundry Co. v. Ct. of Industrial 
Relations; 237 Pac. 1041 (Kan.). 

11. Mass. G. L. (1921), Ch. 278, Sec. 1. 
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of legislation for years has been toward 


imposing the responsibility of mainte- 
nance upon both spouses. In many juris- 
dictions, husband and wife mutually owe 
each other support,’* the wife is civilly 
liable for family expenses** which some- 
times may include even a diamond stud 
for the husband,“ and alimony is payable 
_ by a women or a man.” The court con- 
siders the ability and necessities of the 
parties and makes award accordingly. In 
New Hampshire, a woman who deserts 
her husband may be imprisoned six 
months, or fined $20, the fine to be applied 
for the benefit of the deserted husband in 
case the court so decrees.%* In general, 
it is only when the wife is in destitute and 
necessitous circumstances and the hus- 
band has an earning capacity or is a 
property owner that the penal non-sup- 
port laws have application. Where the 
husband is in destitute and necessitous 
circumstances and the wife has an earn- 
ing capacity or is a property owner, she 
ought to be criminally liable for his sup- 
port. The amendment would merely mean 
the complete carrying out of the Equal 
Rights doctrine that is now so far under 
way in the support laws of this country. 


¢¢7 N Pennsylvania,” says Mr. Lukens, 

“we have a ‘Mother’s Assistance 
Fund Act, providing for monthly pay- 
ments by the State to poor and dependent 


mothers under certain circumstances, 


especially where they are widowed. Would 
the advocates of equality favor fathers’ 
assistance, or would they rob the widow of 


her mite in order that she may enjoy 


equality?” In effect, the Pennsylvania law 
makes an allowance or pension for the 
proper maintenance of minor children 
when their mother is in indigent circum- 
stances and their father dead, or insane." 
The allowances under such laws are given 
to benefit poor children, both boys and 
girls, in order that their vitality may not 
be lowered ‘by lack of food and clothing, 
that they may have the benefit of a home 
life instead of being inmates of orphan- 
ages or other institutions for dependent 
children, and that as men and women, 
they may be better able to perform the 
functions of citizenship. It is plain that 
both sexes have a beneficial interest in 
these laws albeit the allowances are oft- 
times payable to mothers because they are 
ordinarily the judges as to children’s 
physical needs. However, the proponents 
of Equal Rights favor measures on the 
order of the Colorado statute which au- 
thorizes the payment of the allowance to 


12. Cal. Civ. Code, Sec. 155; Ida. Comp Stats. 
(1919), Sec. 4654; La. Rev. Civ. Code, Art. 119; 
Mont. Rev. Code (1921), Sec. 5782; N. Mex. Stats. 
(1915), Sec. 2744; Ohio Gen. Code, Page's Compact ed., 
Sec. 7995; Okla. Comp. — (1921), Sec. 6605; 
S. Dak. Rev. Code (1919), 167. 

18. Colo. Comp. Laws ligats. Sec. 5575; Cahill’s Ill. 
Rev. Stats. (1925), Ch. 68, Sec. 15; Pierce’s Wash. 
Code, Sec. 1431. 

14. Neasham v. McNair, 103 Iowa 695. 

15. Iowa Code (1924), Secs. 10478-10481; Mass. 
G. L. (1921), Ch. 208, Sec. 384; N. Dak. Comp. Laws, 
Sec. 4405; Utah Comp. Laws, Secs, $014, 2998, 8000. 

16. N. H. Laws of 1907, Ch. 71, Sec. 8. 

17. Pa. Laws of. 1919, p. 8938, Secs. 6, 9. 


any parent, whether father or mother, 


who is unable from poverty to support his 
or her child.** 


T is also said that a widow in Penn- 

sylvania is allowed $500 out of the prop- 
erty of her deceased husband, free from 
the claims of his creditors, and that under 
the amendment widows can not be given 
this privilege as a class. The amendment 
would require widows and widowers to 
stand on an equal basis as to their rights 


in the estate of a deceased spouse, as is 


now the situation in some of the States. 
For instance, Maryland decrees that her 
laws “apply to and be enforced in favor 
of surviving husbands, as to give to, vest 
in and confer upon surviving husbands 
the same rights in the estates of their 
deceased wives,” as is given “widows in 
the estates of their deceased husbands.”** 
After payment of funeral expenses, the 
widow or widower in that State may 
claim an allowance. | 7 
Next, Mr. Lukens says that “the va- 
grancy laws of several States exempt 
women from liability to arrest as va- 
grants, and the statutes allowing arrest 
on civil process in certain classes of 
damage suits generally exempt women, or 
at least married women, from such 
arrests.” Laws granting such immunities 
to women are few in number, negligible, 
and without value. If a woman really is 
a vagrant, she is a menace to society and. 
ought to be arrested, as is the rule in 
New York,”® Missouri*®* and practically 
everywhere. As a matter of fact, women 
are often arrested for vagrancy because of 
sexual immorality when their ‘equally 
guilty male companions go free. And 
when, for malicious or wrongful injuries 
inflicted upon another, it is the policy of 


_ a State to allow the arrest of the wrong- 


doer on civil process, let the woman de- 
fendant be arrested in the damage suit 
brought by the injured party. Women 
are liable to arrest in criminal cases the 
same as men, and their arrest in civil 
cases on like terms with their brothers 
will work no hardship. | 

Mr. Lukens further remarks that “some 
difficulties would crop up under this 
amendment, intended by no one, which 


.would be difficult to get around in spite 
of their absurdity.” 


Then he cites 
the Federal statute permitting effective 
and able-bodied young men, between the 
ages of sixteen and thirty-five years, to 
enlist in the Army, and says that it would 
be hard in the face of the amendment to 
exclude the enlistment of women.”? But 
the Woman’s Party says that enlistment 
should be open to effective and able-bodied 
women as well as men. Each recruit would 
then be assigned to the position in which 
he or she could best serve our country, as 


18. Colo. Laws of 1918, 3 

Md. Code Art. 93, Secs. 826, 
20. N. Y. Code of Criminal Procedure, Secs. 887-887a. 
21. Mo. Rev. Stats. (1919) Sec. 8681. 
22. Barnes’ Fed. Code, Sec. 1560. —_=v 


Equal Rights 


‘is now being done with the men. In 


view of the fact that during the World 
War, hosts of our men were assigned to 
hospitals, munition factories, ambulance 
units, transportation departments and 
offices, and that women have demon- 
strated their ability efficiently to perform 
such work, it is not clear why the thought 
of women enlisting in the Army should 
seem to Mr. Lukens such an “absurdity.” 
Women have always borne the burdens of 
war with men, and will continue to do so 
as long as there are wars. Undoubtedly, 
the regulation of women’s war work by 
the Army would greatly aid the nation 
since organized effort is far more effec- 
tive than individual activity. It is per- 
haps, in recognition of this, that there 
are constantly before Congress proposals 
for service for all citizens in wartime.” 


HE laws that are unjust to women far 

outweigh the few, if any; privileges in 
their favor. The following discrimina- 
tions against women are typical of those 
existing throughout the country, and bear 
witness of the need for an Equal Rights 
Amendment: In Georgia the earnings 
of a married woman belong to her hus- 
band.** In New Mexico and Nevada, all 
property acquired after. marriage by the 
industry of the husband or wife is their 


- common property, and when the husband 


dies, he may leave his one-half to whom- 


-ever-he pleases, but on the other hand, 


unless a wife outlives her husband, it is 
a general rule that she can not leave a 
dollar of her one-half to anyone, not even 
to her own children.”> By the laws of 
Texas, a husband is entitled to divorce 
his wife if she be taken in adultery, but 


a wife can not divorce her. husband for 


infidelity unless he abandons her .and lives 
in a state of adultery.”* In Florida, when 
the death of a minor child is caused by the 
negligence of another, the father is per- 
mitted to collect all damages, including 
even for the “mental pain and: suffering 
of the mother.’”?’ In West Virginia, the 
father inherits to the exclusion of the 
mother when their child dies without a 
will and leaves no descendants.” Under 
the Federal laws, an American woman 
marrying an alien ineligible for American 
citizenship loses her American citizen- 
ship, but, on the other hand, an American 
man who marries a woman ineligible for 
American citizenship, continues to be an 
American citizen, entitled to all the rights 
and privileges such a status confers.?® 
The writing of the principle of Equal 
Rights between men and women into a 
nation’s Constitution is not without pre- 
cedent. The new ae of Ger- 


23. H. J. Res. 128, 68th Congress. 

24. Ga. Rd. Co, v. Tice, 124 Ga. 459; Roberts v. 
Haines, 112 Ga, 842; Mock v. Neffler, 148 Ga. 26. 

25. N. Mex. Stats. (1915), Secs. 1840-1; Nev. 
Rev. Laws (1912), Secs. 2164-5. | 

26. Texas Civ. Stats., Art. 461. 

27. Fla. Rev. Gen. Stats. (1920), See. 
East Coast Ry. Co. v. Hayes, 66 Fla. B89. 

28. Barnes’ W. Va. Code, Ch. 78, Sec. 1. 

29. 41 U. S. Stats. At L., Ch. 411, p. 1021. 
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many,*® Lithuania,** Esthonia®? and Aus- 
tria** are among those which provide that 
all citizens, men and women, are equal 
before the law. This provision in these 
constitutions apparently has not brought 
about any of the disastrous results that 
opponents of equality are so fond of con- 
juring up concerning the amendment pro- 
' posed by American women. 


NE of the reasons why women insist 
upon a Federal amendment is that it 
would establish the principle of Equal 
Rights once and for all, insofar as any- 


thing can be permanently established by 


law. It would override the present dis- 
criminatory legislation and prevent the 
sustaining of such legislation in the fu- 
ture. On the other hand, should Equal 
Rights obtain only by virtue of statutes, 
then the continued existence of Equal 
Rights would be subject to the will of 
each Congress, and each successive legis- 
lature in 48 States. That given at one 
session could be taken away at a later ses- 
sion. From past experience, women know 
they must exercise eternal vigilance to 
keep State legislatures from aibrogating 
rights previously granted, and from creat- 


ing new disabilities. It took 72 years of © 
organized effort to secure woman suffrage. — 


To change one by one the State constitu- 
tional provisions, and the other multi- 
tude of laws, that hold women in sub- 
jection, would take a century or so of 


work. The changing of State: .constitu-- 


tions alone would require not only a fa- 


vorable vote by the legislature but also 


an affirmative vote by the people on each 
discrimination, thus involving numerous 
costly and laborious State-wide cam- 
paigns. And if Equal Rights were ever 


attained by this piece-work plan, the re- 


80. Germany, Const. (1919), Art. 109. 
81. Lithuania, Const., (1922), Pong An. 16. 
$2. Esthonia, Const. "(1920), Art 6. 


HERE is a 
small group of 
women in the 
United States who 
seem determined to 


Equality 
The Herald, 
Miami, Florida 


“have equality, even if they have to fight 


for it, and even if it deprives them of cer- 
tain privileges which they enjoy at pres- 
ent. One can admire the eager desire for 
freedom which is displayed by these 
women, though there might be some who 
would question their good judgment. 
This group is asking for an amend- 
ment to the amendment, or something of 
the kind, granting to women absolute 
equality under the law in all: respects. 
It is generally supposed that the nine- 
teenth amendment does this, but there 
are some who think the law should go 


. sult would be only an unstable equality 


which, for the most part, could be easily 
overthrown. On the contrary, if the 
Equal Rights principle were written into 
the National Constitution, it would be a 
part of the supreme law of the land, and 
with the other fundamental principles of 
our Government, would ‘be protected from 
sudden or violent fluctuations in public 
opinion. So it is clear that a national 
amendment is by far the surest, quickest 
and most inexpensive method of secur- 
ing the equality of men and women before 


the law. 


VERY great reform has required ad- 
justments, and the Equal Rights 
Amendment will not be an exception. 
Doubtless there will be instances where 


States will have to harmonize their stat- 


utes with the principle of equality. In 
preparation for the possible adoption of 
the amendment, each State having any 
necessity for so doing, may enact legisla- 
tion bringing their statutes into harmony 
with the amendment. It will be recalled 
that some of the States at the time of 
ratification or rejection of the Woman 
Suffrage Amendment passed supplemen- 
tary legislation to become effective in case 
that amendment finally received the nec- 


essary thirty-six ratifications.” But even 


if the Equal Rights Amendment should 
for a time create confusion, that is prefer- 
able to the many injustices under which 
women now suffer. Moreover, it is better 
that the women of today undergo a few 
temporary hardships during the adjust- 
ment period than that generations of 
women spend their lives struggling for 
recognition, of the equality principle. 

Mr. Lukens intimates that in favoring 
the proposed Equal Rights 


83. Austria, Const. (1920), Art. 7, 


Sec. a 
84. For example, see Miss. Laws of lane. Ch. 158-4; 


Va. Laws of 1920, Ch. 400. 


Press Comment 


still further. Provision should be made 
for such a comprehensive enactment that 
there will be possible no special legisla- 
tion favorable to women, and, of course, 
no legislation inimical to the rights of 
women. 


The proposed amendment would nullify 


all special laws providing for the protec- | 


tion of women in business and industry. 


The supporters of the amendment who © 


have made their appeal directly to the 
President seem to believe that these pro- 


tective laws really injure women, in some 


mysterious way, and destroy to some ex- 
tent the freedom which women have been 


seeking. 


In a theoretical way this may be true. 


The proposed legislation, however, goes 


‘427 


women act in ignorance. The Woman’s 
Party had a staff of attorneys examine 
and tabulate all the constitutional and 
statutory provisions and court decisions 
in the United States relative to the ex- 
isting status of women. In addition, 
councils composed of different economic 
and professional groups of women, such 
as industrial workers, home makers, 
teachers, students and Federal employees, 
conducted studies as to the desirability of 
equality, and the best way of establishing 


_ it in their particular fields. The Woman’s 


Party did all this before proposing the 


Equal Rights Amendment, and in order 


to determine the wisest method to pursue. 
So any charge that the proponents of the 
amendment are not well informed is with- 
out foundation. 


T is, of course, disappointing to women, 
that men of the legal profession are un- 
able to see equality as equity when ap- 
plied as between men and women. But 
then it is not surprising when one re- 
members that this defective vision, this 


regard of discriminations as “protection” 


is traditional. Blackstone, writing in the 


eighteenth century, shows how the legal | 


existence of the married woman was 
suspended, how she had no control over 
her children, how she had no control over 
her earnings or other property, how the 


_ husband even possessed the legal right to 
give her moderate correction, and how 


these disabilities were “for the most part 
intended for her protection and benefit; 
so great a favorite is the female sex of 
the laws of England.’** The chivalry of 
women in these matters has now been al- 


most exhausted. The modern demand of 


the modern woman is away with protec- 
tion, and on with equanty': 


Cooley’ s Blackstone’s Commentaries, 4th ed., 
Pp. 


counter to a rather well-established feel- 
ing among men that in spite of the legal 
right of women to equality, the right to 
do everything that men do and women do 


- not do, the time has not yet come for this 


extreme conception of freedom to be made 
effective. 

The militants may not be willing to ad- 
mit it, but most men believe that women 
need some protection in business and in- 
dustry that men do not need. They also 
feel that it is hardly seemly to expect 
women to pay alimony, for example. It 
is hardly seemly for a man to sit while a 
woman stands. As the world thinks today 
the proposed legislation, if carried to the 
extreme, would not be considered a for- 
ward step, but a backward one, by most 


people, 
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News from the Field 


Minnesota Elects New Chairman 
T the annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota Branch of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, held at the Hotel Nicollet on 
May 14, Mrs. William Storlie of Minne- 
apolis was elected State chairman to suc- 

ceed Marie F.. Moreland of St. Paul. 
Mrs. Storlie is a prominent member of 


the College Club of Minneapolis and was 


secretary of the Women’s Division of the 
Norse Centennial, held in Minneapolis 
last June. 

- During Miss Moreland’s tenure of office 
the Minnesota Branch made splendid ad- 
vances. 


Mrs. Pickering Holds Meeting 
RS. LORING PICKERING invited 
a small group of friends to tea at 


her home, 7 Sniffen Court, New York City, 
on May 7, to acquaint them with the activi- 


ties of the National Woman’s Party and 


‘to endeavor to raise further funds for the 


delegates to the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 

Mrs. Pickering, a new member of the 
National Council of the Woman’s Party, 
presided and spoke of her newly-awakened 
realization of the importance of the 

Party’s work for women and her conclu- 


sion that she must do her se toward 


furthering its ends. 
Madge Kennedy, now starring in alee 


in a Mist,” spoke of her belief in the 


Woman’s Party and her interest in inter- 
national opportunities for progress. 


Miss Kennedy emphasized the harmony 
brought about in a profession where men 
and women! co-operate. On the stage, as 
there is no possible competition between 
men and women, there is equal pay for 
equal work, and a great part of the pro- 


_ fession is united in the Actors’ Equity As- 


sociation, a guild of men and women, 
equally serviceable to both. 

She also said that the day had gone by 
when cheap notoriety helped a young 
actress. She now rose by merit just as a 
man did. 

Doris Stevens then spoke on the broad, 
philosophical issues of Feminism as well 
as on the present problems and needs of 
the Party. 

The meeting resulted in two new 
Founders, Mrs. Walton Richards and 


Mrs. Marcus Daly. All of the other wom- 


en present became active members. 


Among those joining were Madge Ken- 
nedy, Mrs. Emil J. Stehli, Vera Have- 


meyer, C. L. Heebner, Mrs. Percy I. Eb- 


bott, and Martha K. O. Vittir. 

Mrs. Von Meister, a guest from Ger. 
many, contributed and became a sub- 


District of Columbia Branch Elects 
T a meeting of the District of Co. 
lumbia’ Branch of the National 


‘Woman’s Party at National Head- 


ters on April 21, the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Chair. 
man, Mrs. Emile oes acting vice- 


chairman and treasurer, Mabel Law; sec- 
retary, Lucy Shaw; chairman of Member- 
ship Committee, Sara P. Grogan; chair- 
man of the Legislative Commitee, Grace 
Osgood; chairman of Program and Enter- 
tainment Committee, Mrs. Wymond Brad- 
bury; Executive Committee, Aline Solo- 
mons, Mrs. Legare Obear, Nina Allender, 
Mary Dell, and Laura M. Berrien. Two 
vice-chairmen will be chosen later. 

Mary Gertrude Fendall spoke on the 
delegation of the National Woman’s 
Party to the Congress of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance in Paris 
May 30 to June 6. 

Elsie Hill spoke on the progress of the 
campaign for Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Berliner accepted her election 
graciously, and asked the support of the 
entire membership, and this was loyally 


pledged. 


Maryland Branch Annual Meeting — 

HE annual meeting of the Maryland 

Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party will be held on Tuesday, June 1, 
at 11 A. M., for the election of officers and 


the transaction of other business. At 1 


o’clock luncheon will be served with Mrs. 
Mollie Rollman, chairman. Among the 
speakers will be Miss Lula M. Dryden, 


international vice-president of the Quota 
Club; Mrs. J. Wm. Funck, president of 


the Twentieth Century Club; and Her- 
bert R. O’Conor, States Attorney of Balti- 
more City. The meeting is open only to 
dues paying members of the organization. 


Million Dollar F 


Treasurer's Report 
EDITH AINGE, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL: C. P. A., Auditor. 

ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to April 
2, 1926, $1,330,786.26. 

Contributions, membership receipts and 
other receipts, April 2 to 12, 1926: 
Mrs. Josephine Beach, N. . $1.00 
Per Colorado Branch : 


(Colorado Branch one-half) 
Mrs. Elsie Rupp 


Miss Eva Shannon .50 
Miss Carmen B. Durkee 5.00 
Mrs. Minerva Kinney.. -50 
Miss Leila Kinney .50 
Miss Margaret H. Harrington. -50 
Miss Ella Easton : .50 
Miss Bertha Kline.... .50 
Miss Annette Badgley... -50 
Miss Margaret Berger... .50 
Mrs. Fanny Grimm.... -50 
Mrs. W. W. Griswol -50 
Mrs. Mignon Baker : -50 
Mrs. Mary Hughes Beach .50 
Miss Elizabeth L. Facht. 5.00 
Mrs. L. D. Hurst 
Mrs. G. BE. Ambrose, [1l.... 1.00 
Miss Elizabeth Fairall, D. C 10.00 
Miss Lavinia L. Dock, Pa 5.00 
Miss Winnifred Shuler, N. Mex 1.00 
Miss Mary Tucker, N. Mex 1.00 
Miss Grace Bowman, N. Mex.... 1.00 
Miss O. W. L’Amoureux, N. Mex 1.00 
Miss Margaret Hale, N. Mex i 1.00 
Mrs. J. C. Cassell, N. Mex ‘ 1.00 
Mrs. Bstelle M. B. Thompson, C.... 1.00 
Miss Ruby A. Black, D. C 10.00 
Miss Anna M. W. Pennypacker, Pa.... 10.00 
Mrs. Gertrude Franchot Tone, N. Y.................... 10.00 
Miss Maud Marion Doig, Canada ae 


Mrs. Herbert Mitler... 


Miss Mabel Pollitzer, s. Cc » 10.00 
Mrs. Townsend Scott, Md.. iceman 5.00 
Mrs. Anna M. Cook, D. Cc 00 


Per New York City Committee : 


(New York City Com. retaining one-half) 
Miss Julia Hoyt 
Mrs. Marcus M. Marks.. 
Miss Doris Marks 
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Miss F. M. Brandon 
Mrs. H. Gettner 
Mrs. Schnitz . 
Mrs. Wilfred Kianroth 
Mrs. Georgia Lee Parker.... 
Miss Amelia N. Hill... ...... 

Miss M. E. Pettit 
Mrs. K. F. Hecker 

Mrs. M. 8. Serio 
Miss Nolan 
Mrs. Reilly 
Mrs. 


Miss Kerwin 
Miss Mary Smith.... 
Mrs. G. Flock 

Mrs. I. Flemming...... 
Mrs. BE. Dunigan. 

Mrs. C, Kennedy...... 

Mrs. 8. Carlin 
Mrs. E. R. Horsch 
Mrs. J. Kierman: 
Mrs. 8. 8S. Aspinall 


Miss F. Duyckinch 
Mrs. A. Flemming 
Mrs. Grace Needham Pogue, N. Y........ccccescce-esess 
Mrs. Elizabeth Culbertson, Pa 0 
Mrs. Esther Lowe Gordon, N. Y peskbade: 
Mrs. Agnes 8. Gray, Mo.......... 5 
Per Virginia Branch: 
(Virginia Branch retaining 
Mrs. Eunice G. Dyson.... 
Mrs. Percy Read 
Mrs. Dorothy Urquhart 


Miss M. M. McCandless, D. C 
Miss Anita Pollitzer, 8. C 
Mrs. Lawrence Lewis, Pa 
Mrs. Belle Dais Smith, Pa 
Mrs. Jessica Henderson, Mass 
Mrs. Edwin B. Jones, Del 
Mrs. Harry Yerger, Del 
Miss B. W. Mayer, D. C 
Mr. Frank Stephens, Del " 
Miss J. M. Avery, N. Mex 

Rent of rooms at Headquarters hee 
Telephone receipts .. 10. 
Refunds 
Deposit on passage ‘‘Hqual Rights Ship” 13 
EQuAL RIGHTS subscriptions 
Sale of “Jailed for Freedom” 
Ticket, Jessie Dell dinner.. 


Total amanet received by National Head- 


quarte $757. 
Per Equal Rights Committee : oe, 
Dr. Caroline Spencer, Colo $10.00 
rs. Elizabeth R. Culbertson, Pa......... 5.00 
Total receipts, Equal Rights Committee.... 15.00 
Total receipts, April 2 to 12, 1926 
Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to April | 
12, 1926 . $1,331,558.59 
| 
n the e of M » 1926, total receipts from 
December 7, 1912, to au 19, 1926, cg oa as 


$1,728,706.11 instead of $1,328, 706. 11, and the total 
receipts from December 7, 1912, to April 2, 1926, was 
listed as $1,730,786.26 instead ‘of $1,330,786.26. ) 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 
Printers 
LIGHT AND LOMBARD STREETS 


Entrance on Balderston Street 
BALTIMORE 
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